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at random is a true source of primes. To maintain that there is
no appreciable ground in such a case is paradoxical If, on the
other hand, a partial verification does raise some just appreciable
presumption in the formula's favour, then we must include
numbers, at any rate, as well as material objects amongst the
proper subjects of the inductive method. The conclusion of
the previous chapter indicates, however, that, if arguments of
this kind have force, it can only be in virtue of there being
some finite d priori probability for the formula based on other
than inductive grounds.
There are some illustrations in Jevons's Principks of Science*
which are relevant to this discussion. We find it to be true of
the following six numbers:
5, 15, 35, 45, 65, 95
that they all end in five, and are all divisible by five without re-
mainder. Would this fact, by itself, raise any kind of presump-
tion that all numbers ending in five are divisible by five without
remainder ? Let us also consider the six numbers,
7, 17, 37, 47, 67, 97.
They all end in seven and also agree in being primes. Would
this raise a presumption in favour of the generalisation that all
numbers are prime, which end in seven ? We might be prejudiced
in favour of the first argument, because it would lead us to a
true conclusion ; but we ought not to be prejudiced against the
second because it would lead us to a false one; for the validity
of empirical arguments as the foundation of a probability cannot
'be affected by the actual truth or falsity of their conclusions.
If, on the evidence, the analogy is similar and equal, and if the
scope of the generalisation and its conclusion is similar, then the
value of the two arguments must be equal also.
Whether ornot theuseof empirical argument appears plausible
to us in. these particular examples, it is certainly true that many
mathematical theorems have actually been discovered by such
methods. Generalisations have been suggested nearly as often,
perhaps, in the logical and mathematical sciences, as in the
1 Pp. 229-231 (one volume edition). Jevons uses these illustrations, not
for the purpose to which I am here putting them, hut to demonstrate the falli-
bility of empirical laws.